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This  essay  was  presented  in  a  shortened  version  as  an  address  at  the 
Charter  Day  Convocation,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  May  7,  1947. 


“We  are  advanced,  united,  international,  in  our  material 
civilization;  when  we  pass  beyond  it,  Babel  begins — in  our 
relations  with  others  and  even  within  ourselves.  We  and 
our  education  have  been  too  absorbed  in  the  matter  of  life 
to  think  of  its  spirit.  We  must  restore  to  it  a  vitamin, 
deficient  both  there  and  in  our  life — a  religion,  a  philosophy 
of  living,  a  definite  ideal  to  guide,  discipline  and  dominate 
the  lives  of  individuals  and,  through  them,  national  life. 
Education,  that  maid-of-all  work,  has  to  set  her  hand  to  as 
many  duties  as  a  general  servant.  But  two  things  she  should 
give  everybody  before  her  work  is  complete — an  intellectual 
attitude  to  life  and  a  philosophy  of  life.  I  would  define  the 
right  intellectual  attitude  as  threefold:  to  find  the  world  and 
life  intensely  interesting;  to  wish  to  see  them  as  they  are; 
to  feel  that  truth,  in  Plato’s  words,  is  both  permanent  and 
beautiful.  And  a  philosophy  of  life?  The  right  intellectual 
attitude  to  life  is  already  a  partial  philosophy  of  it.  It  is 
complete,  if  you  extend  it  to  cover  Goodness,  Truth  and 
Beauty,  and  define  Goodness  to  cover  those  words  which  have 
been  trumpet-calls  to  many  generations,  and  once  sounded 
by  unknown  men  far  back  in  history,  have  been  borne  round 
the  world  on  the  waves  of  the  spiritual  air,  now  loud,  now 
low,  but  never  wholly  silent;  love,  justice,  courage,  self- 
mastery,  mercy,  liberty.  Philosophy  passes  into  religion  when 
these  are  seen  to  point  to  and  derive  their  validity  from  that 
ultimate  spiritual  reality  which  we  call  God.  Philosophy  and 
an  intellectual  attitude,  are  high-sounding  terms;  yet  their 
rudiments  are  within  the  powers  of  any  school-child — to  find 
work  interesting,  to  see  the  difference  between  fact  and  fiction, 
and  to  acquire  an  outlook,  a  habit  of  mind,  a  sense  of  values, 
an  insight  into  ‘the  science  of  good  and  evil’,  which  will  later 
ripen  into  a  rational  conviction.  The  fundamental  task  of 
education  is  to  put  into  the  mind  some  idea  of  what  these 
things  are,  some  desire  to  pursue  them.  An  education  that 
does  this  is  a  success:  an  education  that  does  less  is  a  failure. 
Our  education  seems  to  me  to  do  it  only  partially  and 
sporadically.”  ON  EDUCATION  by  Sir  Richard  Livingstone, 
Macmillan  Company,  1944,  pp.  31-32. 


EDUCATION  FOR  CHARACTER 
A  Neglected  Objective 

One  of  the  most  arresting  paragraphs  I  have  read  in  months  is 
the  following  utterance  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Jackson  who  said: 

“It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  our  times  that  modern  society 
needs  to  fear  little  except  men,  and  what  is  worse,  it  needs  to 
fear  only  the  educated  men.  The  most  serious  crimes  are 
committed  only  by  educated  men  and  technically  competent 
people  ...  If  education  is  to  be  the  instrument  of  our  im¬ 
provement,  it  should  be  constantly  aware  of  its  mission.” 

Arthur  E.  Morgan,  former  president  of  Antioch  College,  spoke  to 
like  effect  recently  when  he  said: 

“A  sound  political  doctrine  is  this:  First  look  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  man.  If  that  stands  scrutiny,  then  examine  his 
political  creed.” 

President  Harry  N.  Wright  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  at  the  opening  Centennial  dinner  of  that  college  set  forth  as 
one  of  its  two  major  objectives  as  it  looks  out  upon  its  second  cen¬ 
tury,  the  following: 

“To  focus  the  whole  life  of  the  institution  about  the  goal 
of  educating  a  citizenship  with  character  capable  of  steering 
our  social,  economic  and  political  development  in  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  democracy.” 

And  Sir  Richard  Livingstone,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  his  Some  Tasks  of  Education  says: 

“Plato  saw  what  we  ignore,  not  only  that  education  is  the 
basis  of  the  state,  but  that  the  ultimate  aim  and  essence  of 
education  is  the  training  of  character— io  be  achieved  by  the 
discipline  of  the  body,  the  will,  and  the  intelligence;  there¬ 
fore,  he  planned  his  whole  scheme  to  this  end,  yet  in  such  a 
manner  that  intellectual  education  was  in  no  way  distorted 
or  ignored,  that  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  coincided. 
We,  where  we  attack  the  problem  at  all,  do  so  in  an  amateur 
and  haphazard  way.” 

The  role  of  character  education  in  college,  in  short,  cannot  be 
ignored  or  denied.  It  is  not  a  case  of  intellect  or  character,  of  reason 
or  love,  of  conscience  or  tested  moral  standards.  No  such  either-or 
notion  of  aims  can  be  tolerated,  nor  is  it  here  implied.  We  need  to 
be  clear  and  firm  concerning  the  intellectual,  reflective  and  ex¬ 
ploratory  aims  of  education  as  always  to  the  fore. 
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But  at  this  hour  of  the  world’s  history  it  is  understandable,  indeed 
it  is  essential,  that  we  seek  to  restore  to  a  place  of  rightful 
prominence  those  facets  of  educational  purpose  and  methods  which 
have  to  do  with  the  strengthening  of  the  aspects  of  personality  to 
which  the  name  character  is  usually  given. 

What  we  are  here  talking  about,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  aspect 
of  individual  inwardness  and  performance  which  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  knowledge  and  from  a  sensitivity  for  identifying 
or  establishing  what  is  valuable,  having  to  do  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  and  ability  to  translate  into  action  whatever  moral  judgments 
are  arrived  at  by  individuals  concerning  specific  choices  or  decisions. 
Character  is  here  construed  as  the  name  for  that  inner  component 
which  results  in  outer  efforts  that  evidence  loyalty  to  discriminating 
standards  of  value  about  personal  and  social  conduct.  Fidelity  to 
considered  standards  is  the  hallmark  of  the  man  of  character.  How 
deeply  they  are  considered  and  how  wisely  they  are  defined— these 
are  intellectual  and  rational  considerations  which  supervene  to 
identify  the  man  of  reflective  or  wise  character.  But  at  its  essen¬ 
tial  minimum,  character  is  associated  with  a  certain  sincerity,  integ¬ 
rity,  direction,  self-responsibility,  and  self-consistency  of  behavior 
directed  toward  ends  which  have  personal  and  social  validity  in  the 
individual’s  eyes.  How  that  validity  has  been  determined  is  here 
less  under  examination  than  the  fact  of  fidelity  to  the  standards 
cherished. 

Also,  I  shall  assume  that  there  is  wide  agreement  upon  the  chal¬ 
lenge  which  the  present  crisis  in  character  poses  to  us.  In  whatever 
area  of  our  current  life  we  look,— in  the  home,  in  business,  in 
politics,  in  education,  in  the  work  of  scientists,  in  international 
dealings,— if  we  have  not  character,  we  are  as  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbal.  And  our  failures,  sins  and  crimes  stand  seemingly 
as  those  of  character  as  much  as  they  are  those  of  judgment. 

At  this  particular  moment  it  is  true  that  we  stand  in  need  of 
social  inventiveness  and  ingenuity  in  the  contrivance  of  structures 
and  procedures  to  implement  good  will  in  politics,  economc  difficul¬ 
ties,  family  affairs  and  the  like.  Yet  equally,  honesty  compels  us 
to  admit  that  the  moral  will  to  strive  and  to  stand  firm  where  ten¬ 
sions  and  conflicts  arise  in  all  these  areas  is  a  genuine  need.  And 
this  is  a  need  for  character. 


Indeed,  a  forthright  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  of  personal  way¬ 
wardness,  weakness  and  wilfulness  is  urgently  needed.  We  are  again 
discovering  the  reality  of  sin,  of  its  bedevilling  consequences,  and 
of  the  need  to  be  restored  to  a  rightful  mind  and  to  integrity  of 
person.  This  rediscovery  clearly  has  educational  repercussions  and 
implications.  It  has  needed  no  theological  argument  to  convince  us 
that  the  immorality  of  nazism  and  fascism  showed  us  abysses  in 
human  character  into  the  dark  depths  of  which  we  have  until  re¬ 
cently  been  reluctant  to  look.  And  those  depths  of  human  perversity 
and  devilishness  are  not,  we  know,  confined  in  the  reality  of  their 
presence  to  our  late  enemies. 

If,  as  is  clear,  ours  is  a  kind  of  society  which  cannot  be  worked 
without  wide  dependence  upon  sound  character,  then  it  is  a  society 
in  which  the  development  of  character  has  to  be  consciously  striven 
for.  And  formal  education  cannot  and  must  not  ignore  its  share 
in  the  responsibility  for  this  development.  It  is  a  fundamental  truth 
that  you  cannot  run  a  democracy  without  reliance  on  widespread 
ethical  character. 

And  it  should  be  equally  an  educational  truth,  therefore,  that  the 
restoring  of  individuals  to  moral  sanity  and  having  them  after  they 
have  sinned  find  themselves  reenlisted  in  the  forces  of  community, 
are  processes,  formerly  identified  by  the  word,  “redemption”,  which 
can  neither  be  ignored  nor  be  left  wholly  for  their  fulfillment  or 
for  their  direction  to  “religious”  agencies. 

How,  then,  do  we  embody  into  education,  along  with  its  more 
familiarly  acknowledged  goals,  the  aim  of  character  evocation  and 
rehabilitation? 

I  shall  mention  a  few  of  the  numerous  strands  in  a  total  pattern 
which  I  believe  will  help  to  develop  sound  moral  character. 

For  the  first  of  these,  I  venture  to  draw  upon  a  great  educator’s 
characterizing  of  a  basic  aim  in  the  entire  process.  Sir  Richard 
Livingstone  has  said: 

“My  suggestion  is  that  the  subject  of  the  picture  which 
mankind  is  trying  to  paint  is  a  world  of  human  beings  as 
perfect  as  human  nature  allows;  that  our  model  is,  therefore, 
human  greatness  and  goodness,  and  that  we  must  start  with 
a  vision  of  these,  derived  from  the  only  source  we  know— 
from  the  revelation  in  religion,  in  poetry,  in  history  itself, 


of  human  nature  at  its  best.  That  study  should  be  the  centre 
of  all  education;  for  our  picture  is  the  work  of  innumerable 
craftsmen  all  co-operating  on  a  common  work;  they  will  fail 
hopelessly  if  they  are  ignorant  of  the  design,  and  though 
their  individual  skills  may  vary,  they  must  all  at  least  be 
given  some  idea  of  what  they  are  trying  to  paint.”* 

What,  as  I  see  it,  is  being  said  here  as  relevant  to  the  character 
aspects  of  education  is  that  if  in  the  handling  of  varied  subjects 
there  is  a  concern  by  the  teacher  for  greatness,  for  “a  standard,  an 
example,  an  inspiration”,  all  of  this  will  evoke  a  creative  response 
from  students.  And  at  bottom  this  is  a  character  no  less  than  a 
reflective  response,  since,  as  this  author  adds,  “the  first-rate  is  the 
accepted  goal  of  humanity”. 

In  the  areas  of  course  content— in  the  social  studies,  the  sciences, 
the  interpretation  of  our  humane,  cultural  heritage— it  is  surely 
possible  as  well  as  desirable  that  there  be  a  strong  undercurrent  of 
continuing  emphasis  upon  a  sense  of  social  obligation.  We  do  not 
acquire  all  the  facts  about  men’s  achievements  merely  to  know  them, 
but  rather  to  build  wisely  upon  them.  And  that  building  is  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  every  man. 

In  every  discipline  of  study  there  is  some  relevance  to  ongoing 
human  experience  to  be  discovered  and  absorbed.  This  awareness 
of  relevance  is  but  another  way  of  indicating  a  meaning  in  what  is 
at  bottom  a  social  context.  In  most  areas  of  study  there  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  else  a  socially  meaningful  connection  which  cries  out  to 
be  ascertained  and  to  be  used.  And  any  education  which  ignores  at 
least  some  incidental  explanation  of  meaningful  connection  is  dere¬ 
lict  in  respect  to  its  aim.  Indeed,  more  than  that  is  true  in  many 
fields  of  study.  There  has,  namely,  to  be  a  stress  upon  the  individual 
student’s  obligation  and  responsibility  as  directly  growing  out  of  the 
subject  under  discussion,  for  only  as  the  matter  in  hand  is  seen  as 
having  the  possibility  of  personal  application,  does  the  likelihood 
of  a  sustained  interest  arise.  And  without  that  quickened  interest 
the  chances  that  learning  and  the  resultant  behavior  will  occur  are 
clearly  remote.  Surely  in  the  social  studies  to  neglect  this  phase  of 
the  total  learning  process  constitutes  a  veritable  threat  to  the  reality 
of  our  democratic  professions.  Education  apart  from  the  implicit 


•  On  Education  by  Sir  Richard  Livingstone,  Macmillan  Company,  1944,  p.  23. 


application  in  the  life  of  the  student  of  what  is  being  taught  is  a 
waste  of  time,  for  no  subsequent  participation  in  good  action  can 
be  expected  from  the  student,  since  no  real  learning  has  occurred. 

Hence  the  teacher  who  has  both  the  awareness  and  the  compul¬ 
sion  of  achieving  relatedness  to  some  phase  of  richer  human  living 
can  find  the  underscoring  of  his  subject-matter  in  this  direction  a 
rightful  element  in  his  instruction  because  it  is  a  moral  element. 

Success  in  the  imparting  of  a  sense  of  broad  social  relevance  and 
obligation  has  two  requirements.  One  is  the  character  of  the  teacher 
himself,  which  if  sound  and  ethically  sensitive,  has  its  uniquely 
valuable  contagion.  Teachers  in  all  fields,  therefore,  should  be 
selected  and  advanced  with  this  attribute  earnestly  sought  for  and 
carefully  evaluated.  And  the  other  is  the  persistent  interpretation 
of  subject  matter  in  all  courses  to  show  its  meaning  and  value  as 
related  to  some  facet  of  social  and  cultural  understanding  and 
advance. 

For  the  thinking  person  the  effort  is  always  to  have  facts  mean 
something,  to  see  them  in  a  frame  of  reference  which  relates  them 
to  his  personal  needs,  interests  and  concerns.  Otherwise,  you  have 
only  what  Whitehead  called  “inert  ideas”.  And  the  first  moralizing 
element  in  all  instruction,  I  submit,  is  that  the  teacher  is  continu¬ 
ously  showing  that  what  is  being  studied  matters  because  it  illum¬ 
inates  one  or  another  phase  of  man’s  past  experience  in  relation  to 
which  his  future  experience  has  to  be  shaped. 

And  the  obligation  of  relatedness,  I  repeat,  occurs  in  every 
discipline  to  be  studied.  At  bottom,  relatedness  is  the  relation  of 
the  material  to  the  student’s  social  obligations  in  the  broadest  sense. 
The  involvement  of  this  truth  with  the  task  of  character  develop¬ 
ment  needs  no  further  elaboration. 

Next,  I  believe  our  instruction  in  philosophy  needs  to  be  resur¬ 
rected  into  a  more  conscious  and  permeating  process  of  learning 
how  to  discover  and  cleave  unto  what  is  valuable.  Education 
assumes  values— the  noblest  that  men  have  come  by.  It  assumes 
what  have  been  called  Godlike  values.  And  at  its  best  it  brings  these 
values  before  the  young  mind  for  critical  scrutiny,  for  sympathetic 
understanding,  and  for  some  measure  of  acceptance  and  devoted 
commitment  to  them.  Indeed  in  this  sense  the  exploring  of  value 


judgments  is  at  the  heart  of  the  curriculum,  and  a  philosophical 
outlook  and  concern  have  therefore  to  extend  far  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  department  of  philosophy.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  every 
teacher:  “Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  fellow?”  For  if  he  has 
some  conscious  and  high-minded  concern  with  an  advancing  of  the 
valuable,  he  has  concern  for  the  roots  out  of  which  character  grows. 
And  he  will  impart  overtones  of  influence  which  will,  whether  he 
knows  it  or  not,  be  contributing  to  character  growth,  while  also 
enriching  the  significance  of  his  subject  matter. 

To  put  this  even  more  specifically,  let  each  teacher  on  occasion 
consciously  address  himself  to  such  questions  about  his  subject  as: 
What  is  valuable  here?  How  do  we  know?  How  can  it  be  more 
fully  realized?  What  can  each  of  us  do  about  it?* 

I  find  my  own  sentiments  in  this  respect  well  emphasized  in  the 
following  paragraph  by  Eduard  C.  Lindeman: 

“Teaching  with  a  moral  bias— this  is  what  I  am  asking  for, 
and  it  is  a  formidable  request.  Morality  will  suffer  if  it  is 
“dragged  in”,  added  to,  or  imposed  upon  the  curriculum.  It 
must  permeate  courses  of  study  and  breathe  itself  through 
the  entire  learning  experience.  Only  teachers  who  are  them¬ 
selves  a  part  of  the  moral  adventure  will  be  able  to  infuse 
pupils  with  a  sense  of  its  universal  importance,  its  lasting 
worth.”** 

Again,  I  am  sure  that  far  more  use  in  many  courses  can  be  made 
of  biographical  reading.  Exposure  to  great  characters  through 
biography  and  autobiography  is  one  condition  of  having  a  sympathy 
for  greatness  of  spirit.  There  is  a  contagion  here  which  is  stirring 
and  compelling.  The  example  of  appealing  careers  is  one  of  the 
most  tonic  influences  in  late  adolescence.  To  worship  heroes  is 
probably  the  first  step  toward  becoming  great  in  one’s  own  measure 
and  degree.  To  slight  this  channel  of  insight  into  the  sources  of  the 


*In  a  valuable  article  which  elaborates  what  is  here  only  briefly  suggested, 
Professor  Willis  Moore  in  The  Educational  Record  for  October,  1947,  sum¬ 
marizes  (p.  417)  thus:  "The  methods  we  have  listed  for  the  teaching  of  values 
read  as  follows:  (1)  logical  analysis  of  value-situations,  as  in  aesthetics  and  ethics; 
(2)  persuasive  discourse;  (3)  inspirational  literature;  (4)  human  example; 
(5)  exposure  to  laboratory-like  prearrangements  of  value-bearing  situations; 
and  (6)  manipulations  of  concrete  living  conditions  so  as  to  make  possible,  or 
more  likely,  the  having  of  certain  values." 

**See  Survey  Graphic,  November,  1947,  an  article  entitled  “The  Enduring 
Goal”,  pp.  637-40. 
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cultural  advances  of  mankind  is  to  depersonalize  our  grasp  of  the 
processes  of  history  and  of  the  educational  process  in  a  truly  in¬ 
defensible  way.* 

In  direct  relation  to  the  process  of  studying,  I  suggest  that  insis¬ 
tence  on  standards  of  sound  workmanship  by  the  student  can  have 
great  value.  He  should  be  encouraged  by  every  teacher  to  his  own 
fullest  potentiality  of  mastery,  excellence,  accuracy  and  resourceful¬ 
ness.  To  have  experienced  the  satisfaction  of  a  good  job  well  done 
has  character-building  value  of  important  proportions.  And  not 
only  should  this  resolution  to  attain  high  standards  be  insisted 
upon,  but  the  personal  characteristics  contributing  thereto  should 
be  recognized.  I  refer  to  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  promptness, 
persistence,  cheerfulness,  and  coherence  of  expression,— as  to  which 
the  insistent  expectation  of  the  teacher  can  do  much  to  aid  in 
building  habits  which  can  have  lifelong  usefulness. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  sentiments  which  can  come  to  prevail 
upon  a  campus  is  that  it  is  good  form  for  students  just  "to  get  by" 
in  their  courses.  Basically,  this  is  a  character  attribute  of  a  most 
unhappy  sort.  For  an  habitual  disposition  never  to  do  an  intellec¬ 
tual  job  as  well  as  one  can  do  it  and  to  cherish  the  sense  for 
mediocrity  in  performance,  is  not  alone  a  betrayal  of  one’s  educa¬ 
tion;  it  is  also  a  corruption  of  one’s  character.  And  the  educational 
leaders  of  an  institution  have  the  responsibility  of  building  stan¬ 
dards,  offering  examples  and  requiring  achievements  which  make 
intellectual  attainment  both  good  form  and  a  thrilling  challenge  to 
the  mental  powers  of  a  vitalized  body  of  students.  That  such  a  tone 
of  intellectual  excitement  can  pervade  a  campus  without  it  becom¬ 
ing  a  hive  of  dull  bookworms  is  amply  proved  in  the  experience  of 
a  number  of  colleges  where  the  relation  of  the  life  of  the  mind  to 
the  character  of  the  individual  has  been  clearly  recognized. 

I  come  now  to  the  less  formalized  phases  of  the  college  life.  Our 
student  counseling,— personal,  educational,  vocational— can  have  an 
immense  influence  on  character  growth  if  the  counselor  himself  has 


*A  helpful  directive  for  both  teacher  and  student  in  this  field  is  the  excellent 
pamphlet  entitled  “Adventures  in  Living:  An  Introduction  to  the  Reading  of 
Biography”  by  Howard  W.  Hintz,  published  by  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  1947. 
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character  and  knows  how  profound  his  responsibility  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  here  can  be.  I  mean  nothing  of  a  preaching  or  exhortative 
nature.  I  mean  rather  that  the  personal  choices  of  the  student  in 
these  four  critical  years  are  of  utmost  importance.  And  how  they 
are  shaped  and  channeled  in  relation  to  his  aptitudes,  interests  and 
abilities  means  everything  for  his  right  motivation.  And  given  that 
motivation  driving  out  from  within,  half  of  the  individual’s  battle 
of  becoming  educated  is  already  won. 

There  are  still  those  who,  looking  at  the  simpler  times  and 
smaller  classes  of  a  generation  ago,  believe  that  student  counseling 
by  trained  people  is  an  unnecessary  frill.  But  properly  conceived, 
counseling  can  occupy  a  role  in  education  which  nothing  else  does 
—especially  in  institutions  with  large  enrollments  and  in  a  day  when 
the  outlook  of  young  people  is  confused  if  not  discouraged.  The 
counselor  does  not  remove  any  of  the  present  responsibility  for  a 
personal  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  student.  His  is  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  role  in  respect  to  a  variety  of  personal  problems  where  the 
teacher-adviser  can  hardly  have  enough  time  or  informed  compe¬ 
tence  to  help  all  the  students  who  are  in  need. 

I  plead  also  for  the  fullest  possible  functioning  of  student  govern¬ 
ment.  Here  is  provided  active  experience  in  human  relations  and 
group  self-rule  which,  under  wise  guidance,  has  great  character- 
building  value.  Discerning  student  guidance  can  help  the  shy  stu¬ 
dent  to  launch  upon  experiences  of  club  or  other  social  activities 
where  cooperative  behavior  is  learned;  and  the  too  energetic  stu¬ 
dents  can  be  aided  in  preserving  a  sensible  balance  between  intel¬ 
lectual  and  human  relations  interests.  Other  positive  benefits  of 
student  groupings  for  various  purposes  include  the  subtle  but 
necessary  cultivation  of  a  sentiment  for  honesty  in  examinations  and 
classwork,  and  for  acceptable  standards  of  behavior  in  dormitories 
and  all  other  living  quarters.  Even  without  an  honor  system,  there 
can  be  an  honor  sentiment  in  a  college  community  and  the  student 
government  and  morale  can  be  so  animated  as  to  foster  honesty  and 
frown  on  cheating. 

On  the  playing  fields,  too,  the  coaches  and  physical  education 
directors  can  stand  for  clean  sportsmanship  or  they  can  take  the 
vicious  stand  for  victory  at  any  cost.  Our  athletic  programs  can  be 
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one  of  the  most  appealing  character-building  forces,  if  they  are 
consciously  directed  that  way.  ' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  religious  clubs— the  YMCA,  the  Newman 
Clubs,  the  Hillel  societies— have  positive  values  here  when  under 
the  leadership  of  strong  and  appealing  figures.  But  they  have  their 
greatest  values,  in  my  opinion,  where  they  function  less  as  retro¬ 
spective,  separatist  groups,  than  as  groups  which  by  articulating 
their  special  insights  and  idioms  come  also  to  realize  that  there  are 
great  religious  insights  other  than  their  own,  which  have  com¬ 
manded  the  devotion  of  great  and  good  men.  There  is  a  communion 
of  the  saints,  and  it  extends  into  all  worthy  religious  institutions. 
And  religiously  minded  young  persons  should  come  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  of  tolerant  understanding  and  good  will  that  they  will  work 
with  those  of  other  faiths  for  common  ends  and  common  programs. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  with  this  emphasis  upon  the  goals  and  measures 
for  brotherhood,  equality,  freedom  and  loving  kindness  among 
men,  that  the  formalized  religious  societies  in  our  colleges  will  hold 
their  affiliates  in  a  day  when  a  genuine  disposition  of  universal 
humanism  is  activating  the  more  thoughtful  and  committed 
students. 

That  the  social  life  of  students,  and  especially  the  functions  where 
boy  meets  girl,  can  have  splendid  character-building  value,  I  need 
hardly  point  out.  But  such  social  life  will  profit  best  where  there  is 
subtle  but  genuine  adult  aid  in  the  setting  of  standards  and  in 
support  to  help  assure  that  social  affairs  live  up  to  them.  In  a  day 
when  confusion  exists  in  the  general  community  about  the  conduct 
together  of  men  and  women,  an  ounce  of  wholesome  example  in 
having  fun  together  is  worth  a  pound  of  preachment  or  policing. 
Our  young  people  do  not  need  to  be  policed  but  they  do  need  to 
see  embodied  in  dances,  hikes,  dramatics  and  student  lounge  diver¬ 
sions,  a  kind  of  behavior  which  has  a  hearty  tone,  a  considerate 
spirit,  and  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  the  other  sex.  Young 
people  will  take  pride  in  social  functions  of  all  kinds  which  have 
form  and  comeliness,  if  they  can  habitually  have  the  experience  of 
participating  in  occasions  where  sensible  (not  straight-laced)  stan¬ 
dards  are  in  force,  which  commend  themselves  to  the  innate  good 
taste  and  good  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  students. 
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Finally,  it  is  of  crucial  importance  that  every  student  achieve  at 
least  once  in  every  semester  and  through  some  recognized  channel- 
curricular  or  extra-curricular— a  definite  sense  of  personal,  creative 
accomplishment.  Character  development  is  helped  by  occasions  of 
achieved  victory  identifiable  as  such— by  a  felt  sense  of  mastery 
from  which  the  student  can  measure  growth  and  have  the  satisfying 
sense  of  conquest  and  attainment.  The  channel  is  less  important 
than  the  inner  realization  that  one  has  successfully  overcome  the 
obstacles  and  won  through  to  achievement. 

Not  the  least  valuable  and  necessary  of  character  traits  in  our 
day  is  a  sense  of  inner  self-confidence  and  security  of  total  status. 
The  establishing  of  oneself  as  worthful  and  developing  in  one’s  own 
eyes  is  not  ultimate  in  character,  but  it  is  foundational.  And  that 
various  experiences  which  help  to  contribute  to  this  kind  of  per¬ 
sonal  build-up  shall  be  assured,  is  a  vital  need. 

Teachers,  student  personnel  workers  and  all  responsible  for  higher 
education,  have  to  realize  that  the  number  of  sources  and  causes 
for  personal  insecurity  are  far  greater  today  than  was  true  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago.  Beyond  the  normal  diffidences  of  adolescence  are  the 
problems  occasioned  by  economic  disparities  among  students,  social 
class  stratifications,  personal  disturbances  brought  on  by  broken 
homes,  a  lost  religious  faith,  confused  standards  of  sexual  behavior, 
uncertainties  about  the  imminence  of  a  world  war.  It  is  to  be 
wondered  that  with  this  array  of  threats  to  individual  peace  of 
mind,  conscious  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  every  available  means 
of  developing  the  self-assurance  of  college  young  people? 

I  have  listed  but  a  few  of  the  media  and  kinds  of  experiences  and 
activities  in  and  through  which  character  deepens  and  comes  into 
its  own.  My  purpose  has  not  been  to  supply  a  systematic  or  com¬ 
prehensive  program  (which  would  require  a  far  longer  statement) 
so  much  as  to  suggest  a  point  of  view  to  help  in  the  shaping  of  all 
aspects  of  college  policies  which  bear  on  student  personnel  rela¬ 
tions.  Policy  is  after  all  controlled  by  aims  and  goals;  and  if  the 
aim  of  concern  for  the  character  phases  of  education  is  ignored  or 
slighted,  the  needful  practical  reenforcements  and  wisely  motivated 
plans  are  also  slighted.  We  are  not  merely  running  mills  to  turn 
out  better  trained  minds.  “This  ought  ye  to  have  done  but  not  left 
the  other  undone.” 
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Minds  dedicated  to  self,  to  social  connections,  to  dollars— dedi¬ 
cated  to  what  William  James  called  “the  bitch  goddess  success”,— 
these  are  not  the  minds  our  times  are  in  sore  need  of.  For  our  day 
most  urgently,  trained  minds  guided  by  sterling  character,  and 
moral  fortitude  animating  educated  minds— these  are  the  urgent 
requirement.  Unless  we  seek  to  build  character,  character  will  only 
incidentally  be  built. 

Surely  we  need  a  conscious  and  head-on  effort  in  America’s  col¬ 
leges  to  be  sure  that  integrity,  honor,  courage,  truth-seeking  and  a 
sense  of  public  obligation  are  being  built  into  the  very  fibre  of  the 
leaders  of  the  next  generation. 
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